8o                         THE ASCENDANCY OF PARNELL
France, the second continental Power, had shivered on the brink
and abandoned the fruits of a seventy-year effort, Great Britain
had jumped in and finished her affair in two months.
Yet the end proved only a beginning. Bright, who was a
quaker, had resigned from the cabinet on the bombardment of
Alexandria. The rest had felt constrained to intervention on
account of the Suez Canal; but they hoped we should withdraw
again almost at once. Their spokesmen kept saying so. But
gradually it was found impossible. Egypt after the collapses
of Ismail and Arabi was a house whose roof and walls had fallen
in. For the sake, not only of the bondholders, but of many other
interests, Europe was bound to insist on its rebuilding. But be-
cause of the Canal we could not afford to let another Power come
in and do the work* It is a pity that Gladstone and his colleagues
were so slow to face this. Following Tel~el-Kcbir the world was
quite ready for them to declare either annexation or a protec-
torate; and had they taken the latter course and straightened
out the tangle of khedivial obligations to other Powers, it would
have saved us many difficulties and dangers later, not only in
Egypt, but on the larger chessboard of diplomacy. However, in
September 1883 they made an historic appointment. Major
Evelyn Baring had been in India since 1880 as finance member
of the viceroy's council. He was recalled, knighted, and sent to
Egypt as British agent and consul-general. He held the post for
over twenty-three years.
Before he reached Cairo a decision had been taken there whose
consequences proved a boomerang for the Gladstone cabinet.
Two years earlier a native of Dongola, with a varied record as a
slave-trader and an Egyptian official, had proclaimed himself
a Mahdi, or Messiah, and raised a revolt in Kordofan. Mis-
government throughout the vast areas known as the Egyptian
Sudan had since 1880 been so atrocious, that his movement
spread like wildfire. For an insolvent and disorganized Egypt
the only sane policy was to give way, retaining at furthest Khar-
toum and the province of Sennaar. But the khedive's ministers
wanted more; and encouraged by trivial successes they sent an
army under an English officer, Hicks Pasha, to attack the Mahdi
in his own country. The British cabinet ought to have vetoed
the step, but preferred the Gladstone-Granvillc attitude of
washing its hands. This, as soon appeared, was a fatal mistake.
Hicks Pasha and his Egyptians were cut to pieces by the Mahdists